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The Foreign Agricultural Service of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture today reported the following developments in world agriculture and trade. 


SOVIET UNION Releases 1988 Agricultura] Results. The 1988 plan 
fulfillment report for the USSR was released on January 21 and contained the 
following agricultural] results for the year, according to the U.S. agricultura] 
counselor's office in Moscow. 


Annua] average 
Commodity 1981-85 1986-88 1987 1988 
(Million metric tons) 


Grain 18053 209%.0 211.4 < 
Sugarbeets 76.4 85.9 90.4 87.8 
Sunf lowerseed yd) eee Oa =Ose a 7 
Cotton (raw) O33 8.3 8.] 18.7 ; a ; 
Potatoes 78.4 75.3 75.9 62.7 re) e 
Vegetables 29.2 29.4 rs led 29.3 : 
Fruits and Berries 10.4 320 S,2 8.9 
Flax (1,000 tons) 377 374 425 ve 
Meat 

(slaughter weight) 16.2 18.8 18.9 19.3 
Milk 94.6 104.1] 103.8 106.4 
Eggs (billions) 74.4 82.7 2.7 84.6 
Woo] (1,000 tons) 457 469 46] 476 


Among the grain crops, wheat production was 84.5 million tons; corn, 
16.0 million; and rice, 2.9 million. The output of other grain crops was said 
to have decreased in 1988. The average yield for the tota] grain harvest was 
].7 tons per hectare, compared with 1.83 tons in 1987. 


Cotton procurements by the state, in terms of fiber, were 2.7 miJlion 
tons, up from 2.5 million in 1987. Long-staple procurement totaled 405,000 
tons, up 34,000 tons from 1987. 


Livestock inventories as of January J] were: 
Tota! of which privately held 


Total 
1988 1989 1988 1989 
(Million head) 


Cattle 120.6 118.8 23.4 (eet 
(Cows ) 42.0 43.5 12.9 ssa 
Hogs 77.4 bp ed 1330 4.3 
Sheep and goats 147.3 145.9 33.4 33] 
KKKKK 
-more- 
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Per capita consumption of meat in the USSR was 65 kiJograms, up from 
64 kilograms in 1987. Per capita milk consumption rose to 35] kilograms in 
1988, up from 34] the year before. 


GRAIN AND FEED 


Increased FRENCH Corn Exports Could Hurt U.S. Sales to Mediterranean 
Countries. France is expecting record corn production of }3.6 milion tons 
this year. Because of this, and the fact that corn demand is down in other 
European Community (EC) markets, the French are likely to seek out markets in 
the Mediterranean region, which would have a serious impact on U.S. corn 
exports there. French sales to the Mediterranean market wouJd require 
subsidies, with the result that subsidized corn sales could reach some 2.4 
million tons, according to grain traders. EC export authorizations for corn 
totaled nearly 700,000 tons for the first six months of the 1988/89 marketing 
year, three times last year's pace. 


FRUITS 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE Production of Deciduous Fruits and Grapes 
Continues To Expand. South America accounts nearly for 60 percent of the 
commercial volume of deciduous fruits and grapes produced annually in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Argentina, the leading producer, is expected to harvest 
moderately smaller fruit crops during the 1988/89 season due to frost damage 
in several key provinces. The impact on tree fruits appears varied. Apples 
and pears sustained minima] damage. Stone fruit crops, however, suffered 
significant blossom damage. Compared to last year, initia] assessments 
indicate a 19-percent decline in apricot production and a ]4-percent drop in 
the peach/nectarine crop. Grape vines wintered wel] and no decline in 
production is foreseen. 


Chile's tota] deciduous fruit and table grape production is forecast 
to reach a record 1,469,500 tons during the 1988/89 season, up 1] percent from 
last year. While other field crops withered from severe drought conditions, 
the impact on fruit and grape crops was neutralized by extensive irrigation. 
In terms of production volume, apples and table grapes remain the cornerstones 
of Chile's fruit industry. However, many other popular summer fruits have 
recorded significant production gains over the past several] years. The 
impetus behind the rapid development of the Chilean fruit industry has been 
the financia] and economic incentives prevalent during the early 
1980s--incentives that encouraged producers to plant new orchards and vines to 
secure additional! supplies for export. The subsequent increase in production 
and export volumes has begun to depress prices in both domestic and export 
markets. This factor, coupled with increased demands on the country's 
infrastructure, is expected to slow the rate of future plantings. 


Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are the other three 
commercially important fruit producers in the Southern Hemisphere. Forecasts 
for the current season indicate that the fruit harvest for both Australia and 
New Zealand will exceed Jast year. However, in Australia it only the apple 
crop that is significantly better. An excessively mild winter, characterized 
by high temperatures and hot, dry winds, hurt production of alJ fruits 
except apples. The 1988/89 apple crop is now pegged at 386,000 tons--19 
percent above lJast year and potentially the largest crop harvested in 
Australia since the 1972/73 season. Reportedly, the weather impact was more 
than offset by two concurrent events--an "on-year" in the bearing cycle and an 
alj-time high in the number of bearing trees. 


mr 


Production prospects for New Zealand appear exceptional. The 1988/89 
season is expected to yield record crops of apples, peaches and nectarines, as 
wel] as ample harvests of pears and apricots. As in Chile, the continuing 


upswing in production volumes can be attributed to new orchards coming into 
production over the past several] years. 


Although projected to be moderately below last season's tota] volume, 
the majority of South Africa's 1988/89 harvests appear very promising. Hai} 
damage to the apple crop resulted in some minor production losses. However, 
if current assessments prove correct, South Africa's farmers wil] harvest 
record levels of pears, apricots and table grapes, as weJ] as the largest 
peach/nectarine crop since the 1980/81] season. 


Production of deciduous fruits and table grapes in selected countries of 
the Southern Hemisphere is as follows, in 1,000 metric tons. 


1987 1988 1989 1/ 
Argentina 
Apples Vy, 078.05 V5000).0 990.0 
Pears 252. | 240.0 230.0 
Apricots 12.4 13.0 10.5 
Peaches and nectarines 181.) 210.0 180.0 
Table grapes 110.0 120.0 120.0 
Tota] ioGso50 mt l,oos.08 "1,500.5 
Australia 
Apples 362.0 324.0 386.0 
Pears 146.0 150.0 128.0 
Apricots 29.5 23:55 28.7 
Cherries (sweet and sour) 6.) 7194 6.5 
Peaches and nectarines 713.0 75.0 65.0 
Tota] 616.6 585.6 614.2 
Chile 
Apples 580.0 630.0 678.0 
Pears 74.0 80.0 110.0 
Apricots Ms Wso 16.0 
Cherries (sweet and sour) 6.3 8.6 10.5 
Peaches and nectarines 147.0 151.4 160.0 
Table grapes 370.0 440.0 495.0 
Tota] WSS GU 1SS2Z2 \'“1, 469.5 
New Zealand 
Apples 343.9 353.0 385.0 
Pears 14.2 AS SS 16.0 
Apricots 8.7 8.5 9.0 
Peaches and nectarines 28.0 273-5 32 eU 
Tota] 394.8 405.5 442.0 


1987 1988 1989 
South Africa 
Apples 470.2 52505 510.0 
Pears Wee 194.) 200.0 
Apricots 42.2 46.4 47.5 
Peaches and nectarines 148.9 Jon. Rab als 
Table grapes 98.55 O78 100.0 
Tota] 933.1 2%] ,014.8% -};00950 
Southern Hemisphere tota!] 
Apples Oeoawe 2,832.5 2,949.0 
Pears 659.6 679.6 684.0 
Apricots 104.6 109.9 ey 
Cherries (sweet and sour) 12.4 15.7 1730 
Peaches and nectarines 578.0 615.9 588.5 
Table grapes S750 65/28 75 
Total fruits and grapes aS /6/ came. 0) lc Gee DOO ne 


Note: Apples and pears actually crop years 1986/87, 1987/88 and 
1988/89. Stone fruits and table grapes are calendar years as 
specified. 

1/ Forecast. 


SUGAR 


BRAZILIAN Sugar Production Lowered. Brazil's 1988/89 sugar production has 
been revised to 8.5 million tons (raw vajue), down 200,000 tons from the 
previous forecast, according to the U.S. agricultural] officer in Rio de 
Janeiro. A review of recent sugar authorization figures for 1988/89 indicated 
a total] cane crush of 228 million tons, 89 million tons of which is authorized 
to be milled for sugar and 139 million tons of which is to be used for alcoho] 
production. 


WEEKLY EXCHANGE RATE DEVELOPMENTS 


The U.S. dollar ended the week of January 20 up against al] major 
currencies except the Canadian dollar. 


Current ----Percent change from------- 

rate week ago month ago’ year ago 

Currencies 01/19/89 01/12/88 12/22/88 01/88 
Argentine austra!] 16.6400 nie! Dao 343.02 
Australian dollar }.1534 0.00 -].47 -17.89 
Brazilian cruzado -9900 20572 47.03 Plas as 
Canadian dollar Val.875 -0.88 -0.73 -7.52 
South African rand 2.3893 05.33 0.92 2p 
Thai baht 25.3300 07832 0.72 O51) 
ECU 0.8980 2.64 bec0 2207 
British pound 0.5696 he 2.45 2.58 

French franc 629955 }.60 4.65 13.254 

West German mark 1.8593 v.76 4.85 12.43 

Japanese yen 128.9500 Zeu2 3.4] 1.04 
South Korean won 683.0000 -0.10 -0.26 -33.65 
New Taiwan dollar 27.7300 -}.07 -].46 -2./3 


Exchange rates are spot as of 3 p.m. Eastern Time, January 19, 1989. 
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Selected International Prices 


Jie eiaies:. anlary 24, 1060. +=: Change trom: A 
year 
a week ago : ago 
ROT TERDAY PRICES alas, $ per MT $ per bu. $ per MT $ per MT 
eat: 
Canadian No. 1 CWRS-13.5%.10/ 221.00 6.01 +].00 154.50 
USS. No. 2 DNS/NS: 14%:10/ 193.00 ogy es) -1.50 148.50 
Wes a pe to pT aaa ob ee FE 199275 5.44 +3.75 155.00 
Nome Suet Aua bers, ainkGecteas, stock © 10/ 207.00 DOs -3.00 161.00 
Canadian No. 1 A: Durum]0/ 212.00 Dili; -6.00 168.00 
Feed grains: 
U.S. No. 3 Yellow Corn.11/ 136.50 3.47 -5.50 108.50 
Soyeans and Meal: 
Lastarea NOs ate CULOW, «ote 0.0 Way 305.00 -- -9.50 200 e/a 
Brazil 47/48% Soya Pellets13/ 306.00 -- -11.00 236.00 
U.S. 44% Soybean Meal..11/ 2722.00 -- -20.00 224.00 
US.cahARMePRILGES 3/ 
EMG OC emtmeccsie cic, osteo S Byene ie 149.90 4.08 1.47 105.44 
Bar 1€ Vecvereriysterts heszete « «© Steen" 96.85 2.46 -4.72 72.05 
CO. ts as sec RS aes 95.08 2 0/ +}.38 62.92 
SOMGNUMIN Tania. 6 sw on ole 86.42 Shel yi | -3.75 64.15 
BY OAL CVES siete Sttets Sle o's eveveree 1,261.69 -- +}3.23 860.90 
FC IMPORT LEVIES 
WheoUe 0) eae state we clack acs hae 127 «3h 3247 +997 234.97 
Bevel CY crstd aelatare ciate of cfs lelatecace 132 653 2.89 -0.83 22e 12 
COV Seite minicar sic osiaec cls cise os 141.85 3.60 +7.83 205.26 
SOLORUM. owe eu cries seis e a3. 86 3.9] F125 216.85 
Broiierse4/* 6/68/. ao. .06 495.00 -- -5.00 554.00 
EC INTERVENTION PRICES 7/ 9/ 
Common wheat(feed quality) 199.68 5.43 +2.20 217.05 
Bread wheat (min. quality) 209.92 Sahl +2.32 228.09 
MATZ. ccc ccc sscce co MNS 209.92 5833 $2 a32 228.09 
Barley and al] other feed 
grains, excluding maize. 199.68 -- cqeg a’ 217.06 
BVO Nese o/s Oyen en tarsi case 1,466.00 -- -}2.00 1,622.00 
EC EXPORT RESTITUTIONS (subsidies) 
Wi@atirc. sate soles « areverelere’s 67923 jis -3,3] 219.38 
Baris ates te ts <'s ce slclate ccle'e'e 82.5] ].80 +2.76 149.29 
BYO t1eOGSE4/.20/ G/ce do cco cc 564.00 -- -6.00 559.00 


1/ Asking prices in U.S. dollars for imported grain and soybeans, c.i.f., 
Rotterdam. 2/ Hundredweight (CWT). 3/ Five-day moving average. 4/ EC 
category--70 percent whole chicken. 5/ ReflJects lower EC export subsidy--down 
to 20.00 ECU/100 bag effective 9/14/83 from 22.50 ECU/100 bag set in 2/83. 6/ 
F.o.b. price for R.T.C. broilers at West German border. 7/ Reference price. 
8/ Reflects change in level] set by EC. 9/ Changes may be due partly to 
exchange rate fluctuations and/or ECU payments. 10/ April/May delivery. 11/ 
February delivery. 12/ January/March delivery. 13/ SPOT FOB. N.A.=None 
authorized. N.Q.=Not quoted. 
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Then AgExporter— USDA's fact-filled monthly agricultural trade magazine— is for 
you. Based on official USDA data available nowhere else, AgExporter articles are 
clear and crisp, written to provide the export information you need, in a concise and 


extremely readable form. 


Special information is found in AgExporter's telegraphed, targeted news departments: 
Fact File, County Briefs and Marketing News. And its tables and graphs will give an 


immediate grasp of what's going on overseas. 
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In addition, periodic special 
issues—such as the one devoted 
entirely to the 10 steps to 
marketing success—will give you 
a wide range of detailed informa- 
tion about overseas markets. 


If you use agricultural facts and 
figures in your business, you 
need AgExporter. 


Subscribe today! Just $11.00 
($14.00 for foreign delivery) 
brings you AgExporter for 12 full 
months. 
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Only checks on U.S. banks, 
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FAS Circulars: 
Market Information For 
Agricultural Exporters 


As an agricultural exporter, you 
need timely, reliable informa- 
tion on changing consumer 
preferences, needs of foreign 


To subscribe: Indicate which publications you want. Send a check for the total amount payable 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. Only checks on U.S. banks, cashier’s checks, or interna- 
tional money orders will be accepted. NO REFUNDS CAN BE MADE. 

Mail this form to: Foreign Agricultural Service 


buyers, and the supply and 
demand situation in countries 
around the world. 


Information Division 
Room 4644-S 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D.C. 20250-1000 
The Foreign Agricultural Service 
can provide that information in 
its commodity circulars. 


No. of Subscriptions Subscription Rate 


Domestic Foreign 
World agricultural information 10022 World Cocoa Situation (2 issues) $ 5.00 $ 7.00 
and updates on special FAS —_._-—s«*—'100003 World Coffee Situation (3 issues) 7.00 12.00 
export services for the food s 10004 World Cotton Situation (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
and agricultural trade all are 
available in these periodic Dairy, Livestock & Poultry: 
circulars. —__—sr—=:«+10005 Dairy, Livestock & Poultry: Export 
Trade & Prospects (12 issues) 28.00 56.00 
For a sample copy of these —_.-—s_—«~10006 Meat & Dairy Monthly Imports (12 issues) 22.00 28.00 
reports—which can supply you —__-—-: 10007 World Dairy Situation (1 issue) 4.00 6.00 
with the information you need —__—s—- 10008 World Livestock & Poultry Situation (1 issue) 5.00 7.00 
to make sound business deci- : ee: 10009 All 26 Dairy, Livestock & Poultry Reports 57.00 97.00 
sions—check the box indicated, Graae: 
Mar ieky ee 10010 World Grain Situation & Outlook (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
pee) 100 Tt Export Markets for U.S. Grain & Products 
(12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
—.-—s«—«v«i10013 USSR Grain Situation & Outlook (8 issues) 12.00 18.00 
10014 All 32 Grain Reports 60.00 88.00 
=e 10015 Horticultural Products Review (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
__ ' 10016 World Oilseed Situation & Market Highlights 
(12 issues) 28.00 56.00 
pues 10017 U.S. Seed Exports (4 issues) 12.00 20.00 
10018 World Sugar and Molasses Situation & Outlook; 
World Honey Situation (3 issues) 7.00 10.00 
—___—s-: 10019 World Tea Situation; U.S. Spice Trade; 
U.S. Essential Oil Trade (3 issues) 7.00 12.00 
10020 World Tobacco Situation (12 issues) 26.00 45.00 
10021 World Agricultural Production (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
ee 0023 Wood Products: International Trade and 
Foreign Markets (4 issues) 10.00 15.00 


Total Reports Ordered Total Subscription Price _ 





OO Please send me a sample copy. 


Enclosed is my Check for $ ______ Made Payable to Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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This report and other statistical, economic, marketing and news reports are 
available within minutes of their release through USDA's Electronic 
Disseminated Information (EDI) Service. For more information, call or write 
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